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THE CROSS TAU, AS AN EMBLEM AND IN ART. 

BY LLEWELLYNN J E WITT, F.S.A. 




Fig. 1. 



HE "Cross Tau," " Crux Ansata," 
or " Cross of St. Anthony," to which 
I now, in accordance with the in- 
tention I announced, purpose draw- 
ing attention, is in form very similar 
to a letter T> and is in fact, identical with the 
" Key of the Nile," or " Emblem of Life" of 
the Egyptians, and with the " Crux Com- 
missa," which,, according to Lepsius, w r as 
formed by placing a horizontal piece of 
wood on the top of a perpendicular one 
(thus — T), so that no part of the latter should 
extend above the former. It was thus distinguished from the 
" Crux Capitata," which is formed by the horizontal piece being 
placed lower down the perpendicular one, so that a portion 
extended above — -J-. The (( Key of the Nile, "or " Emblem of 
Life." is frequently seen represented on Egyptian sculpture, 
painting, &c, and is also not un frequently met with in green or 
blue porcelain. The example (Fig. 2) is from one in green 
porcelain in my own possession. What appears to be an upper 
limb is a loop or handle by which it could be held. It is 
frequently to be found in the hands of Egyptian divinities, 
both male and female (Figs. 3 and 4) ; it was also often worn as 
a necklace pendant, and was placed as an amulet on the breasts 
of mummies. Fig. 10 is a singular representation of the tau ; 
of this Mr. King writes : "In the demolition of the Serapeum 
the cross was discovered cut on the stones of Adytum, placed 



there, said those skilled in hieroglyphics, as the symbol of 
eternal life, a discovery affording great matter of triumph to 
Sozomen, who takes for granted it had been hallowed there in 
a spirit of prophecy." This cross seems to be the Egyptian Tau, 
that ancient symbol of the generative power, and therefore 
transferred into the Bacchic mysteries. Such a cross is found 
on the wall of a house in Pompeii, in juxtaposition with the 
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Fig. 2. 



Fig- 3- 



Fig. 4. 



Fig* 5- 



Phallus, both symbols embodying the same idea. A very 
similar vivified cross is exhibited on the intaglio (Figs. 9 and 11) 
from the Roman wall; it is preserved at Walton House. It is 
evidently the symbol of life or generative power. The illustrations 
6, 7, and 8 represent respectively a priest and two Egyptian 
sculptured slabs, from the Mayer collection. These arc given 
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Fig. 6. 



Fig 7- 



merely to show how the tau is introduced among hieroglyphics. 
It will be found in the centre row in front of the priest, in the 
fourth row from the top on the larger slab, and on the third 
upright row on the smaller one. 

According to Layarcl, this cross is found on the sculptures of 
Khorsahad, on the ivories from Nimroud, and on Assyrian 



Fig 8. 

cylinders. It is stated by Lucan to have been a symbol of God 
among the Druids; and Didron says, "The letter tau, the 
numerical value of which is 300, presented an immense field, in 
which the mysteries of Alexandria laboured with unwearied 
diligence." It is found among Gnostic and Hebrew charms ; 
and Joseph von Hammer points to it as the all-potent sign of 
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the Knights Templars, and says that it is found in many of the 
churches in Germany built by that fraternity. It is also seen 
among the heathen crosses from the sculptures of Copan and 
Palenque in Central America. 

In our own country the cross tau occurs in Saxon and Norman 
and mediaeval sculptures and in many other ways. It occurs 
on the capital of a pillar in the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, 
and on one of the capitals in the White Tower of the Tower of 
London ; it also occurs on Russian churches. The cross upon 
which our Saviour suffered is, in "mediaeval sculptures, stained 
glass, &c, frequently drawn as a cross tau, or " crux com- 
missa ; " and in some of these our Saviour is shown bearing the 
cross of this form, and in others the carpenters are represented 
as making it. 

A remarkably singular variety of the tau stood, until within a 
few years, near the church of Kilnaboy in Ireland, and is figured 






Fig 9. 



Fig. 10. 



Fig. 11. 



in Keane's ''Towers and Temples of Ancient Ireland" — one of 
the best, most enlightened, and most reliable of any of the 
works which have been written on the subject, and to which I 
am indebted for this illustration (Fig. 12). This cross is thus 
spoken of by Lewis: "At the boundary of lands formerly 
belonging to the church (of Kilnaboy) is a remarkable stone 
cross, fixed in a rock, and consisting of a shaft with two arms 
curving upwards ; on each of which, near the top, is a head 
carved in relief, and in the centre two hands clasped ; it is said 
to have been erected in memory of the reconciliation of two 
persons who had long been in violent enmity." To this Mr. 
Keane adds, "I have no doubt that the 'two hands clasped' 
upon the cross is a Cuthite device, and I am confirmed in this 
opinion by finding a similar figure in the Cuthite designs repro- 
duced by Mr. Bryant (Fig. 14). I have elsewhere suggested 




that the cross of the heathen world was derived from primeval 
religion. Such being the case (and I presume it has been 
proved), the hands of reconciliation urjon it would seem to be a 
most appropriate device, the real parties reconciled being God 
and man ; as St. Paul expresses it (Col. i. 20), ' Having made 
peace through the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all 
things unto himself.' " 

In mediaeval times and later, it is best known as the cross of 
St. Anthony. It appears on the effigy of Sir Roger de Bois and 
his wife, where it is worn on their right shoulders on a circular 
badge ensigned with the name ANTHON— the knight having 
belonged to the fraternity of St. Anthony. Grose states that 
"the order of St. Anthony of Venna was instituted A.D. 1095, 
by one Gaston Frank. Their principal care was to serve those 



afflicted with the disorder called 'St. Anthony's fire,' from the 
relics of that saint being particularly efficacious in its cure. 
The friars of this order followed the rule of St. Augustine, and 
wore a black habit with the letter T of a blue colour on their 
breasts. They came hither in the reign of King Henry III., 
and had one house at London and another at Hereford ; that in 
London was situated in the parish of St. Bennetfinke, Thread- 
needle Street." 

St. Anthony, the earliest of anchorites, and commonly known 
as the patriarch of monks, was an Egyptian, having been born 
at Cama, near Heraclea, in 251. After leading an ascetic life 
for some time at Cama, he withdrew himself entirely from the 
world. His temptations were great, but his pow r er of resistance 
greater ; and though, as is related by Athanasius, the arch- 




Fig. 13. 



fiend, among many other cunning devices, transformed himself 
into the shape of a handsome woman, and appeared before him 
in all her loveliness, the 

" Good St. Anthony kept his eyes 
So firmly fixed upon his book," 

that her blandishments were of no avail. Angry at all his 
defeats, Satan and a multitude of attendant fiends, it is said, 
fell upon him during the night, and he was found in his cell in 
the morning lying, to all appearance, dead. On another occa- 
sion they expressed their rage by making such a dreadful noise 
that the walls of his cell shook ; they transformed themselves 
into shapes of all sorts of beasts — lions, bears, leopards, bulls, 
serpents, asps, scorpions, and wolves ; each of which moved 
and acted agreeably to the creature it represented — the lion 
roaring and seeming to make towards him, the bull to butt, the 
serpent to creep, and the wolf to run at him, and so, in short, 
all the rest ; so that Anthony was tortured and mangled by them 




Fig. 14. — Cuthite Device. 

so grievously that his bodily pain was greater than before. 
But, as it were laughingly, he taunted them, and the devils 
gnashed their teeth. This continued till the roof of his cell 
opened, a beam of light shot down, the devils became speechless, 
Anthony's pain ceased, and the roof closed up again. 

After his death the body of St. Anthony is said to have long 
remained in the earth, as fresh as on the day his soul quitted it, 
and was at length brought to Europe by one Joceline, who 
deposited it in France, whence its fame for the performance of 
miracles soon spread. Like other saints, his body was dis- 
membered, and each fragment formed an all-potent and wonder- 
fully efficacious miracle-worker. "The saint's head was shown 
at Cologne, with a part of his hand, and another piece of him 
was shown at Tournay ; two of his relics were at Antwerp ; a 
church dedicated to him at Rome was famous for his sackcloth 
and part of his palm coat ; the other part of it was exhibited at 
Vienna ; and the rest of his body was so multiplied about that 
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there were limb-bones enough for the remains of half-a-dozen 
uncanonised persons." The order of St. Anthony in Ethiopia, 
one of the earliest foreign orders of knighthood, "was founded 
by the famous Prestor John, the Christian emperor in Africa, 
who, about A.D. 570, erected into a religious order of knights 
certain monks that had lived austere lives in the desert, after 
the example of St. Anthony. These knights adopted the rules 
of St. Basil, wore' a black garment, and, for their ensign, a blue 
cross edged with gold in the form of a letter T — sable, a cross 
tau, azure, fimbriated, or" (Fig. 23). This sign, Sylvanus 
Morgan says, "was the old symbol of security, taken from the 
words of the charge given to the angel, ' Kill not them upon 
whom ye shall see the letter tau'" (Ezekiel ix. 6). It was 
worn as a kind of amulet, as a cure for, or preventive of, the 
malady of erysipelas, which was and is commonly called " St. 





Fig. 15. 



Fig. 16. 



Fig. 17. 



Anthony's Fire," and as a cure for inflammations. St. Anthony 
was also the patron saint of swineherds and grocers, and his 
sign was occasionally worn by them as well as others. His care 
of pigs, " St. Anthony's swine," is thus vulgarly alluded to : — 

Once fedst thou Anthony a herd of swine, 
And now a herd of monkes thou feedest still ; — 

For wit and gut alike both charges bin, 
Both loven filth alike, both like to fill 

Their greedy paunch alike. Nor was that kind 

More beastly, sottish, swinish than this last; 
All else agrees, one fault I only find, 

Thou feedest not thy monkes with oven mast. 

Figs. 16 and 17 is a small gold trinket belonging to Lord 
Londesborough, which was found some years back at Bridling- 
ton ; it bears on one side a representation of the Annunciation, 




Fig. 18. 

and on the other a cross tau, which has evidently been filled in 
with enamel— the cross itself probably with blue enamel, which, 
with the gold outline, would be the fimbriated cross already 
described as the badge of the Knights of St. Anthony. Fig. 18 
is another example, of pewter, found in London, and belonging 
to Mr. C. Brent. It has a loop at the top for suspension, and, 
like that just named, has probably been filled in with blue 
enamel or paste. Fig. 15, another interesting example, was 
found in the Thames, and is thus described by Mr. Cuming :— " It 
is of pewter, one inch high, with pin at back to affix it as an 
ornamental signum in the hat or on the mantle, and has a loop 
at the base to which a cord or light chain may have been 
attached as an additional security, in the same manner as we 



sometimes see a catella fastened to a Roman fibitla, or per- 
chance a relic may have depended from it. But the chief 
novelty in this ' tau ' is the effigy of the crucified Redeemer, 
who has a large annular nimbus enclosing not only the head, 
but a portion of the- bosom ; and, moreover, the divine person is 
represented , perfectly nude. Didron (260-276) states distinctly 
that he remembers but two instances in which the crucified Lord 
is so represented, both in MSS. in the Bibliotheque Royale — one 
being the ' Heures du Due d'Anjou,' of the end of the thirteenth 
century ; the other the ' Biblia Sacra ' (No. 6,829), of the close 
of the fourteenth century, the period to which I venture to assign 
the little ' tau ' from the Thames. This rare bauble is, beyond 




Fig. 19. 

question, a pilgrim's sign, cast at one of the holy places which 
boasted possession of some of the relics of St. Anthony, and to 
which many flocked for aid and protection in and from his 
so-called fire." 

Fig. 1— the initial-letter of this chapter— is a modern Irish 
example, formed of bone, rudely fashioned and stained black, 
which is said to be " a very favourite form among 'certain 
people ' in county Cork, but that ' it ought to be kept quiet.' " 
An excellent example of a cross tau as a keyhole scutcheon 
occurs on a door at Wickham Court, in Kent. 

The collar and badge, &c, of the order of St. Anthony is 
given on Fig. 20. The cross and collar are blue ; the staff, tau 
or hammer-headed, is gold ; and the bell, silver. St. Anthony is, 











Fig. 20. 



Fig. 29. 



in Art, represented with various emblems, one of the principal 
of which is the " taw-staff," i.e. a staff with a crosspiece (or 
potent) at the head. Other emblems of this saint are the taw- 
staff and bell ; the cross tau on his cloak ; the tau-staff in his 
hand, and a pig with a bell suspended to its neck by his side ; 
walking on fire with a pig on each side ; a pig at his feet ; 
with the tau-staff, to which a bell and book are hung ; with a 
bell in his hand ; with a torch or firebrand and bell ; with tau- 
staff and two bells ; with the devil at his feet ; with the devil in 
form Of a goat ; with a black boy ; and with a beautiful woman 
standing near him while reading. A " Tantony bell " is a cor- 
ruption of one of these emblems, St. Anthony's bell. 
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The cross tau enters into heraldic matters in a variety of ways. 
As a separate bearing-, it is found in various English and foreign 
coat-armour, as, for instance, in the arms of the family of Thur- 
land. One of the most notable instances of its adoption by 
modern heralds occurs in the arms of Crossley, of Scaitcliffe, 
granted dn 1821. The arms are — Per chevron, or and vert; in 
chief, a tau between two crosses fleure fitchee, gules, and in 




Fig. 21. — Surcoat of Scotland. 

base a hind trippant, argent, charged on the neck with a tau, 
gules. Crest, a hind's head, argent, charged on the neck with 
a tau, gules, and holding in the mouth a cross fleure fitchee, 
azure. The tau typifies in this case the baptismal name of the 
family, Anthony, which has been maintained in every generation 
of the family for more than three hundred years ; and the crosses 
typify the surname Crossley. Also the hind trippant on a green 




Fig. 28. — Arms of Crossley. 

field in the base— literally tripping across the ley— and charged 
with the tau of St. Anthony, conveys the n^mi Anthony Crossley 
to those versed in heraldic symbolism. These arms are shown 
on Fig.- 28. 

The surcoat also, as heraldically drawn, forms a tau. The 
example, Fig/21; will illustrate this without further explanation: 
It is the surcoat of Scotland which hung over the grave of the 
unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots— now " St. Mary of Scotland " 
— at Peterborough. 



The cross potent or crutched cross, so-called from having its 
extremities formed like the heads of crutches (Fig. 19), is simply 
formed of the cross tau T four times repeated, and conjoined in 
the centre. Fig. 19, the arms of the see of Lichfield, is the 
same, quadrated, and Fig. 29 is a sepulchral mound in the same 
form of cross potent. The name "potent" signifies a crutch, 




Fig. 22. 



Fig. 23. 



Fig. 24. 



or walking- staff, or " tau-staff," such as is well known on the 
arms of the order of Gilbertines (Figs. 24 and 25). 

" Loke sone after a potent and spectacle, 
Be not ashamyd to take hem to thyn ease." — Lydgate. 

" So olde she was, that she ne went 
Afoot, but it were by potent."— Chancer. 

A singular illustration of this tau (T) is its use as a pillory. 
Of this I give an example in Fig. 30. It is the pillory which 




Fig. 25. 



Fig. 20. 



Fig. 27. 



formerly existed at Wallingford, in Berkshire. It, like the one 
formerly at Coleshill and other places, was quite a business-like 
erection. At the bottom are the stocks, capable of accommo- 
dating a couple of delinquents ; above this is the whipping-post 
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Fig. 30. — Pillory, Stocks, &c, at Wallingford . 

for one person ; and the top of all is the pillory, the victim stand- 
ing on the shelf, and having his or her head thrust through the 
central hole, and the hands through those at the sides. . It is an 
admirable example of the actual cross tau. 



